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Memorabilia. 


LOOKING through Chambers’s Journal for 
January we came across Mr. Salmon’s 
article on ‘ Star Clusters and Nebulae,’ re- 
counting facts which, if one but lets one’s 
mind dwell on them, turn one a little dizzy. 
These particular phenomena in the heavens 
were deemed! in the nineteenth century too dis- 
tant for study—it would be but waste of time. 
That opinion has been swept away: visual 
and photographic observations have revealed 
much about star clusters and nebulae—many 
wonders. We know of radiation annihilating 
matter; we call light from nebulae “ fossil 
light,’”” because that which now reaches our 
eyes parted with its origin in the days of the 
dinosaurs; we have learned of stars formed 
in such density that a cubic inch of their 
material weighs several tons. Many facts 
equally astonishing with these Mr. Salmon 
sets before us, but the most startling is that 
with which he concludes: the fact that “‘ all 
the nebulae are receding from us with speeds 
proportional to their distances.’’ Nebulae at 
a million light-years’ distance retreat at about 
a hundred miles a second; those at two-mil- 
lion light years’ distance at about double that 
speed. 24,000 miles a second is the highest 
speed yet measured; it is that of the nebula 
in Bootes about 230 million light-years away. 
What does this mean? It means, we are to 
understand, that the physical universe is 
apparently expanding ‘‘ at such a rate that it 
doubles its linear dimensions every thirteen 
hundred million years.”’ 

In Miss A. E. Keeton’s ‘ Ramblings of a 
Music Critic’ occurs a name familiar to 
readers of the Athenaeum and to older 
readers of ‘ N. and Q:’: John Shedlock. The 
writer, not forgetting Shedlock’s great 
musical erudition, recalls how he was known 
familiarly by his colleagues as ‘‘ Old John”’ 
and how they were ‘‘ apt to pick his brains 
unmercifully in the matter of ‘encores’ and 
so forth.’” His memory was phenomenal, we 


are told, “ especially for key signatures down 
to, say, the period of Brahms,’’ and it is a 
pleasing characteristic that he was singularly 
unaware of his own merits and thought those 
of his two sisters greater than his own. 


WE have received from the Australian 

English Association the reprint of a 
public lecture on Shakespeare’s ‘ Julius 
Caesar’ delivered last August by Mr. S. Mus- 
grove. The play is studied as a work coming 
midway in conception and handling between 
the historical plays and the pure tragedies. 
It is conditioned as the former are by facts of 
history (as Roman history was understood in 
Elizabethan days), yet not so rigidly but that 
the playwright could allow himself modifica- 
tions—particularly in the characters of 
Caesar and Brutus—which would bring the 
play within the true tragic pattern. We 
were specially interested in Mr. Musgrove’s 
remarks on what he calls buffer scenes, short 
scenes which, in modern productions of 
Shakespeare are most often left out. Their 
chief purpose is to provide as it were a 
breathing-space between scenes of moment and 
of excitement. Such buffers are the short 
scene between Brutus and Ligarius ; the scene 
with Artemidorus; the second Portia scene, 
in which Portia sends a messenger to find 
out how the conspiracy is progressing. The 
device may well be thought less useful in the 
modern than it was in Shakespeare’s day, yet, 
that even the modern theatre loses somethin 
if these scenes are omitted may be gathe 
by observing whence it comes that ‘ Hamlet’ 
given quite without cuts is so incomparably 
more effective than ‘Hamlet’ as now com- 
monly played. Mr, Musgrove considers the 
entrance of Octavius’ servant (IIT. i.) as the 
best buffer-scene here. 


ME: Hamilton Fyfe, in the January Hibbert 
Journal has a notable article entitled 
‘Matthew Arnold and the Fall of France.’ 
Somewhat more than fifty years ago Arnold 
foretold the downfall of France. ‘‘ Foretold 
with extraordinary foresight and accuracy 
just what has been happening under our 
eyes.”’ He declared that France was sufferin, 
from a dangerous disease, for which he offe 
the name aselgeia. Aselgeia is the topic of 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s paper, and beyond our 
scope, but it seems worth setting down the 
words of Arnold’s forecast. 

If the disease goes on and increases, then things 
will go from bad to worse with her. She will 
more and more lose her powers of soul and spirit, 
her intellectual productiveness, her skill in counsel, 
her formidableness as a foe, her value as an ally. 


1942. 
Road, Neasden ane, .W.10. elephone : 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two _ cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


THREE UNCOLLECTED POEMS 
BY JOSEPH HALL. 


N folio 102 of the British Museum 
Harleian Manuscript 1423 are the follow- 
ing poems, which are almost certainly by 
Joseph Hall, the author of ‘ Virgidemiae ’ 
(1597-8) and later Bishop of Exeter and 
Norwich. They have not, to my knowledge, 
been printed before, nor has the ascription to 
Hall been suggested. 


Cearten veerses written by Doctor Hall upon 
the kings coming into Scotland. 
Doe not repyine fayre sun to see these eyne 
welcomer far then thyne 
To see the beames of a moore glorius face 
Shine one his natiue place 
And ouerrun the to his Northerne lyne 
fayre sonn doe not repyine 
And yea thrise blessed bowers w°h longe agone 
His cradle rocked one 
W at the first that vitall breath did giue 
whereby our worlde doth liue 
Doe not inuie the spheres of heauen aboue 
In his deare lyght and loue 
whose presens vnder Arthures seate can frame 
An Eden both indeede and name 
finis Dr Hall 


Toye that Alone wth better bayes 
and mirtle bowes and highest dayes 
Crownest thy kinglie browes 
Come come alonge to day wth me 
welcome the flower of Réyaltie 
Home to his natiue howse 
Now doe thy best and more then all 
To make a merry festiuall 
. Oh now or neuer doot 
All the day longe feast dance play and) singe 
And Spend vpon this reualinge 
Thy nimblest handes and feete 
Call to thee all thy lightheeld trayne 
Nimphes and phares of the playne 
And bid them trip it round 
And cause the cirkles of the Skyes 
Answare the cherminge melodyes 
In there consorted sounde 
Still may the burden be welcome 
welcome greate king to thy first home 
Then add vnto the rest 
Good speede home to thy other home 
That count the hower whilest thou art gone 
And vse to loue the best. 
finis Doctor Hall 


3 


Turne the agayne o phebus fayre 

Earths sole delight and heauens care 
O turne thee to ye soutth o turne 
Lest wee doe freeze whilest others burne 


Sest thou not how our cloudes doe weepe 
And send there sorrowes to the dee 

Sest thou how fieldes and meads , af mourne 
Hast then fayre phebus to returne 


Least y® sadd winters wrinkled face 
Thrust into merry harvests place 

Lest thou doe make our Earth for lorne, 
Oh hast thee phebus to returne 


So maye our duller swayes [read swayne;] 
arise 

And giue thee songes and sacrifise 

soe neuer may noe shadye night 

darken thy beames and hide thy sight 


So may the wolde [read worlde] thy worth 
adorne 
And blese thy face more then beforne 
turne thee a gayne o phebus fayre 
Earths sole delight and heauens Care. 
ffinis Dr Hall 


These verses certainly refer to the visit paid 
to Scotland by James I in 1617. The pre 
ceding pages of the manuscript contain “a 
Catalog of the acts of parlament hold at 
Edenbrough ye 28 of June 1617’’ and there 
are accounts of sermons preached before 
James during the period from 16 to 19 May 
of that year. 

There are several considerations which lead 
me to suggest Joseph Hall as the author. The 
verses are not in the handwriting of Hall, 
but they are obviously written by an English- 
man, and we know that Hall accompanied 
James on the visit of 1617. Hall had been 
into France with the embassy led by Lord 
Doncaster. While there, he had fallen ill and 
returned to England still unwell. On his re- 
turn home, he found that the King had, in 
his absence, conferred upon him the Deanery 
of Worcester. But, Hall tells us himself, 
‘“‘ Before I could go down through my con- 
tinuing weakness, to take possession of that 
Dignity, his Majesty pleased to design me to 
his Attendance into Scotland’’ (‘Some 
Specialities,’ sig. E). 

The writer of the verses clearly wishes 
James to return to England, and Hall had 
good reasons to wish the same. He had just 
come back from abroad, he was _ recovering 
from an illness, and he had a new deanery 
awaiting his attention. Furthermore, he was 
not entirely comfortable in Scotland, where 
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“the great love, and respect that I found, 
both from the Ministers, and the People, 
wrought me no small envy, from some of our 
own.” (‘Some Specialities,’ loc. cit.) So 
anxious to return was he that 

upon a commonly received supposition, that his 
Majesty would have no further use of his Chaplains, 
after his remove from Edenborough, (for as much 
as the Divines of the Country, whereof there is 
great store and worthy choice, were allotted to 
every station) I easily obtained, through the 
Solicitation of my ever Honoured Lord of Carlile, 
to return with him before my fellows. (ébid.). 

It seems possible that the verses were 
designed to give James a gentle hint and to 
supplement the good offices of Hall’s ‘‘ ever 
Honoured Lord.’ 

There are one or two smaller points. Hall 
could quite properly be called ‘‘ Doctor’’ at 
this period. He had received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1612. The verses are 
not, one may well agree, worthy of him; but 
Hall was never very good with occasional 
verses. The slight traces of Spenserian 
influence are perfectly consonant with Hall’s 
authorship : S had been markedly indebted 
to Spenser in the prefatory poem to ‘ Vergi- 
demiae.’ Although nothing can be built on 
the spelling ‘‘ Edenborough’’—it was a 
normal spelling—yet it may perhaps be 
worth noting that the pun in the last line of 
the first poem implies that ‘‘ Dr Hall”’ used 
the same spelling as Joseph Hall did in the 
passage from ‘Some Specialities’ just 
quoted, 

Proof of Hall’s authorship is not forth- 
coming, but the facts that the verses were 
written by a poetic Englishman, accompany- 
ing James but eager to return home, named 
Hall. and entitled to be called Doctor seem to 
me pretty conclusive, and I have very little 
doubt that the manuscript preserves for us a 
careless copy of some verses by Joseph Hall 
which, though they are of negligible poetic 
value, have a certain biographical interest. 


ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 
The University of Liverpool. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 
TO JAMES HOGG. 


“TIT. 1931-1832. 


ALL of the following letters come from the 

National Library of Scotland. Mrs. 
Garden prints most of Robert Montgomery’s 
letter of Feb. 18, 1831, which, however, she 
dates Dec. 18, PP. 234-5. She discreetly 
leaves ‘‘ Mr. ——,”’ and substitutes ‘‘ Mr. 
8.” for ‘Mr. Murry ”’ of the original; and 


she omits the next to the last paragraph: 


Is there no hope, no probability, of my yet 
spending an hour along with you?. . . Do you think 
you can be in town? Can I meet you any where? 
In fact I am pouting like a peevish girl, and am 
altogether disappointed. 


Mrs. Garden prints also the next letter, 
with considerable omissions, pp. 213-6. She 
dates it 1821. 


Henry Glassford Bell to Hogg. 
York House, Hampstead, London, 


May 25th, 1831. 
My Dear Shepherd, 

. . . This confounded Reform Bill, like a great 
hungry monster, swallows up all literature. . . For 
my part, I think the Tories cowards, and the 
Whigs mad. I am quite sure that the annihilation 
of twenty thousand of the mob in all the populous 
towns would do an immense amount of good, and 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to see 
Wellington making a progress through the country 
with a few pieces of artillery for this purpose. I 
dined a few days ago at the anniversary of the 
[litera]ry fund. About four hundred persons were 
present—Brougham in the chair, and of all the 
sleepy methodist sort of animals it was ever my 
lot to see or hear, he is the first. It was the dullest 
affair altogether I was ever at in my life, though 
it cost everybody, at the least, two guineas, and 
some much more. All the literati—so called—of 
London, were there, and O! Mr. Hogg, they are a 
paltry set. The “ drunken laird of Lamington ” 
had more genius on the point of his neb than the 
whole rascally herd of these piddling bodies. Woes 
me! woes me! the gowan on St. Mary’s Loch is a 
far more respectable entity in space than any of 
the small poets or still smaller prose-writers between 
the Tower & Hyde Park Corner. I dined with a 
funny enough party a week or two ago. It con- 
sisted of Leigh Hunt, Sheridan Knowles, William 
Kennedy, Lawrence, Mr. Donald and myself. 
Hunt, poor man, came there complaining of his 
stomach, and vowing that he led the most temper- 
ate life under the sun.” He drank, however, like a 
fish, and has never been out of bed since. You 
should be glad to hear of the success of Knowles’ 
play. It was triumphant. How you seen the 
Englishman’s Magazine, conducted by Kennedy. I 
am told they say in Scotland that I am the editor 
of it. I don’t write a word in it, save a mere scrap 
or two. I had a letter from Thomas Tod Stoddart 
the other day. “He tells me he & young John 
Wilson had spent a merry day or two with you at 
Loch Skene, & that you meditate a little work on 
angling. Stoddart has sent me a long poem for 
the London market, extravagant as usual but with 
a great dash of genius in it. Macdonald is getting 
on here, but not so rapidly I am afraid as he could 
wish. Mrs. Bell & I meditate a trip to Paris, & will 
probably return to Scotland in September, when 
we hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. Mean- 
time, do good for evil, and favour me with a 
letter as soon as you possibly can, for I shall 
rejoice to hear from you. . . With best regards to 
Mrs. Hogg, I ever am, dear Sir, 

Yours affectly., 
Henry G. Bell. 
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_ Three letters from ‘‘ the amiable but short- 
lived poet ’’ Robert Gilfillan belong to 1831, 
the second (much of which appears in Mrs. 
Garden, pp. 235-6) and third to September of 
that year. ; 


Robert Gilfillan to Hogg. 


Leith, 1831. 
My dear Sir, 

I beg to send you the song you were pleased to 
compliment last night, when by the way I did not 
feel quite at home. Indeed encompassed as I was 
by so much talent, beauty, wealth and grandeur I 
could not help mentally exclaiming with your royal 
kinsman in song “ Lord what is man”! I was 
dumfoundered. It would have given me pleasure 
to have met you again before you leave Edinburgh, 
however, I trust a braw time’s coming. Mean- 
time believe me 

Ever respectfully yours 
Robert Gilfillan. 


Leith, Sept. 9, 1831. 

My Dear Sir, 

beg to present you with a copy of a small 
volume of songs which somehow or other I happen 
to have made—when or in what way I cannot tell— 
but there they are, and a pretty lot you'll find them. 
The critic chaps nevertheless speak no ill of them, 
and one had the impudence to say that in dashes 
of Scotch humour I almost approached the Ettrick 
Shepherd!—there was effrontery for you—the blath- 
ering blockhead! Wha the deil made him a critic? 
He deserves after that to be made ride quarantine 
on the Glasgow Goosel for gi’en out sic a foul 
bill. To descend from the gander No. 2, however, 
I shall be proud to get and that honestly a tithe of 
that fame. I know that a few are not amiss, but 
will five just men spare the city? There’s the rub! 
I have sent a copy to him of the Palmy Isle,2 but 
a puir, luckless chap like me has nae chance o’ a 
bit notice in Maga. 

I will take it very kind if you will write and tell 
me what shelf my little tome is placed on. That 
would speak volumes. For you see I understand 
that some books without being “ lees frae end to 
end” are higher exalted on your book-shelf than 
I have any wish to aspire to, while others rank 
lower there but higher in your affections. What 
fosse (see Dante) will you pit puir Gilfillan in? 
You are a happy man Mr. Hogg that lives so far 
from the hue and cry of Reform. It’s playing the 
very deevil wi’ a’ sorts o’ literature even a simple 
sheet o’ music will scarcely sell since the mob 
tocsin was sounded. One friend told me my songs 
waldna do because they were na about the “ great 
question ”! That they maybe winna do I'll no say 
but on this principle where is Kilmeny, and Tammas 
Shanter? But I must stop my cuddy gallop know- 
ing that you will hate long letters as I do long 
sermons. Apropos! the first rainy Sunday as auld 
Simeon says ye must scrieve me a bit letter by post 
I will expect it sae ye mauna disappoint me. Folk 

1 John Douglas, “the Glasgow Gander,” re- 
ceived ridicule in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae’ and 
elsewhere in Maga, 

2 Professor John Wilson, author of the poem 
* The Isle of Palms. 


appear a’ to be quite weel, sae I need: ' 
this an’ wha’s thet. 
Yours very truly, , 
Robt. Gilfillan 

Leith, 13 Ri, 
My dear Sir, a 


By the time this is presented you by my honoured 
friend Mr. Farquhar you no doubt will have 
received a copy of my little volume of Songs. The 
letter, too, that accompanies the volume will more 
fully explain why and how I have dared turn author, 
I cannot hope that many of the songs therein con- 
tained will meet with your approval, but I at the 
same time cannot forget the approbation which one 
or two of these have received from the Ettrick 
Shepherd. That approbation or something like it 
was one cause of my prosecuting the vocation. 

I shall be glad to hear by Mr. Farquhar or 
earlier how you are and when the pleasure of 
seeing you in Edinburgh or Leith may be expected. 
Robert Chambers[,] Campbell and I were speaking 
of you on Saturday last. Henry Riddell, too, as 
well as McLeod often indulge in retrospections of 
the past. You will have heard that Sir Walter 
winters it in Naples. That will be a longer voyage 
for him than when he went to the Orkneys “ ina 
gale of wind.” 

Literature is sadly at a discount, since in the 
language of an eminent poet: 

“ Parliamentary Reform 
Came o’er the land like a storm 
From the dark mountains of Cairnghorm!” 
God bless you my dear Sir and believe me to be 
Yours very truly, 
Robt. Gilfillan, 
Thomas Atkinson to Hogg. 
“ Glasgow; 13th Nov., 1831. 
ir, 

I remember in one of the admirable dialogues— 
real or fabled—where the native force and sagacity 
of your mind is ably shadowed forth that you were 
made to thunder against the annoyance of presenta- 
tion copies of useless books being sent to you— 
and yet—with the vivid recollection of the truth and 
pregnancy of these remarks—do I presume to 
beseech a place for ‘The Chameleon’ on your 
shelves— 

Many a time and oft has my good friend John 
Aitken promised to make me known to you. 
now am bold to do so myself in laying before you 
a small mark of esteem for you as a man and of 
homage to you as a Bard. Believe me I shall now 
say Dear Sir with much fervency. 

Your devoted friend, 
Thos. Atkinson. 


The Ettrick Shepherd spent the early 
months of 1832 in London. . 


Lord Montagu to Hogg. 
. Ditton Park, March 6th, 1832. 


Dear Sir, 

When you called in Hamilton Place you were I 
hope informed that I was in the country, and as 
I shall not be settled in London again till the 
beginning of next week I must delay till then the 
shall be happy to 
the ques 


pleasure of seeing you, when I 
give you the best advice in my power on 
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tion you refer to me, though not very conversant 
in such matters. 

Had you asked my opinion in 1822, I should 
have felt less difficulty in forming one. The tone 
of the present reign does not seem much in tune 
with the “ Joyous Science "3 to say nothing of the 
danger you would run of being knighted. 

Yours faithfully, 
Montagu. 


Peter McLeod wrote Hogg on Mar. 21, 1832, 
concerning a ‘“‘ Mr. Chappell,’’ whose letter 
evidently refers to some scheme of editing 
with which I am not acquainted. 

Mr. Chappell’s compliments to Mr. Hogg & begs 


to say that he would be very sorry to give him 
any gee! trouble but.could wish as many 


as possible of Historical Facts to be introduced 
in the Poetry of the Ballads as the first part is 
written on that plan. He would on no account 
wish to hurry Mr. Hogg as two or three months 


hence will be sufficiently early for his purpose & 
he presumes Mr. H would not object to write a 
part to National Airs of which he is in dail 
expectance & which shall be (with his permission 
immediately forwarded 

To New Bond St. March 24/ 32 

B. C. Colquhoun to Hogg. 
10 George Square, Saturday 
[March, 1832] 

Dear Sir, 


_ I cannot allow you to leave town, without assur- 
ing you how very sensible I am of your polite & 
friendly attention to my wishes, in giving so rich 
an addition to my young friend Miss Frys album. 
She will also I know be particularly gratified, as she 
felt very anxious to have something from your 
Muse inserted by your own hand, and should you 
— the most happy to offer 
r thanks to you under the roo : 
letter. y f of her respect 
need not say the pleasure your visit here 
afforded us all. It had only one pale a being 
so limited. Now however you know the way, we 
shall always be delighted to see you back again 
without ceremony. My daughter Helen Sutherland 
desires her regards to you, and bids me say when 
has on your return to Edinburgh the pleasure 
of a longer visit, she will sing you some of your 
own sweet Border melodies on her harp, that 
instrument you have immortalized in the Queen’s 
Wake. All here unite in every affectionate senti- 
ment for you and family. I have the honour to 
remain with much esteem, Dear Sir, 
Your obliged & obt. 
B. C. Colquhoun. 
On July 15, 1832, ‘‘ Lord Wemyss presents 
his compliments to Mt Hogg and makes him 
perfectly welcome to shoot this season in the 
lace he wishes,’’ and on Aug. 3 the young 
ke of Buccleuch writes from Dalkeith : 


Your letter of the 21st July has been sent to me 
tom London. I shall be most happy to forward 


Sie., Poetry? The occurs in W. 
“The Betrothed,’ phrase in W. Scott's 


the letter you enclose to M™ Snow. Your account 
of my brother is most gratifying to me. I trust 
through the assistance of his kind friends he may 
look forward with some confidence to ultimate 
success. I remain 

Yours 


Robert Chambers to Hogg. 
19 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 
October 4, 1832. 
My dear sir, 


When I saw you at Sir Walter’s funeral the other 
day, I intended, if I could have found opportunity, 
to speak to you of a matter concerning our mutual 
interests. My brother William and I are now 
chiefly engaged in conducting a small weekly mis- 
cellany or magazine, of which we sell from twenty 
to thirty thousand copies in Scotland and about 
the same quantity in England. In case you have 
not seen the work, we enclose a set, including the 
supplement we published on Saturday last, con- 
tgining a life of Sir Walter Scott, which James 
Ballantyne has already characterised in his news- 
paper as “‘ singularly copious, comprehensive, and 
correct.” Compared with our work, Bell’s late 
journal was obscure and trifling—though, as testi- 
fied by my frequent contributions, I always enter- 
tained friendly feelings towards it, and thought it, 
indeed, exceedingly well conducted. There is at 
least this difference between our works—that Bell’s 
could pay not a stiver to its contributors, while 
we can pay, and are willing to do so. 

Now, if you are not at present better engaged, 
I wish you would occasionally serid us a rural tale 
or so, constructed as much as possible with a moral 
or useful object, and chiming in with the tone of 


‘our work. In the sheets now enclosed, you will 


find a good many tales and sketches of mine, wh 
being written for the work, may give you an idea 
of what we want. For every tale you contribute— 
and, if good, we shall not care for their being of 
no great extent—we will begin by giving you two 
guineas, though certainly we will not limit ourselves 
to a particular price when circumstances seem to 
warrant our extending it. The Journal is soon to 
be in the same shape with the life of Sir W. a page 
of which seems a proper length for a tale—in or 
over—and for such, for instance, we will give the 
sum mentioned at the least. Nor do we make any 
stipulation against your making use of your contri- 
butions in a collected edition of your works after- 
wards. Please to take these matters into considera- 
tion, and oblige us with an answer at your earliest 
conveniency. You will observe we carry on our 
business in Constable’s old premises. 

By the bye, in an article called Popular Informa- 
tion on Literature No. II, or III, I forget which, 
there is a notice of your poetical character written 
by me. I am, my dear sir, 

ever truly yours 
Robert Chambers. 

P.S. For one thing, there is no work in existence 
which could carry your name before so large a 
proportion of the reading public of the empire, as 
ours. It is circulated in every corner of Scotland, 
even in the western and northern isles, as regularly 
as a newspaper. Kindest regards to Mrs. Hogg. 


Awan Strrovt. 
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MORE LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 
(See ante p. 44.) 


Friar. Hugh Meare, printer, Blackfriars, 
Southwark. 


(1721). 
Fruit. See or Fruit. 
Fryinc Pan & Key. John Morgan, iron- 
monger, Southwark. 
(1726). 
Fustian See Two Fustiran Rotts. 
Gatton Por. Richard Milbourn, mast 
maker, near Execution Dock, Wapping. 
(1724). 
Gitpep Trunk. Thomas Games, trunk 
maker, St. Mary Axe. 
(1725). 


GtoseE & Sucar Loar. Joshua Starke, 
grocer, near the Hermitage, St. Botolph 
Aldgate. 

(1722). 


Gotp Door. David Chanet, wine mer- 
chant, Warwick Street, Charing Cross. 
(1724). 
GotpEN AncHor & Caste. Mary Harris, 
saleswoman, Rag Fair, Whitechapel. 
(1725). 


GoLpEN ANcHOoR & Cross Pistots. Evan 
Lloyd, gun maker, opposite Rosemary Lane, 
Minories, 


(1726). 

Gotpen AncHor & Star. Amos White, 
cutler, Leadenhall Street. 

(1721). 

GotpEN Batt & Rep PeERvUKE. Francis 


Stevens, hosier, near Ship tavern, Charing 


Cross. 
(1722). 
Cock. Alexander & Garman, lace- 
men, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
(London Evening Post, 8 Dec. 1747). 
Gotpen Cock & Coronet. Margaret All- 
cock, undertaker, Leadenhall Street. 
(1723). 


GoLpEN CocKERELL. Thomas Alexander, 
laceman, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
(Billhead, 1723). 
GotpeN F1sx-Hoox. William Miles, 
needlemaker, Five Foot Lane, Bermondsey. 
(1723). 
Gotpen Framine Sworp. Caleb Manelly, 
sword cutler, Pall Mall. 


(1722). 
Gotpen Gatton Pot. John Haworth, 
handyman, Ear] Street, St. Martin’s in the 


Fields. 
(1721). 
Gotpen Key & Batt. Thomas Huckell, 
haberdasher and linen draper, St, Martin-le- 
Grand. 


(1726). 
Gotpen Key & Dove. Charles Drinkell, 
haberdasher, Cannon Street, corner of Laur 
ence Pountney Lane, 
(1723), 
Last & THREE SHoes. Alexander 
ro shoe maker, opposite Talbot Inn, 
rand, 


(1726). 
Lion & AncHor. Richard Goy- 
land, druggist, opposite Turnstile, Holborn, 


(1726). 
Gotpen Lion & THREE Crowns. 
min Evans, druggist, Fleet Street. 

(1728). 

GotpeN Preruke & Moon. John 
Sharp, periwig maker, on London Bridge. 

(1723). 

Puoentx. Ambrose Godfrey 


Hanckwitz,8 chymist, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, 


(1721). 
GotpEN Swoe. William Bladen, cord- 
wainer, Phoenix Alley, Long Acre. 
(1725). 
GranD Duke or Tuscany. See ARMs 
OF THE. 
Green Horse. Joseph Holmes, carpenter, 
Golden Lane, Cripplegate. 


(1726). 

Green Man & Hart. Francis 
Sirr, mercer, Holywell Street. 

(1725). 


GreyHounp & Hare. Mary Shaw, pawn- 
broker, Houndsditch. (1717). 
(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 
GreyHounp & Kine’s Arms. William 
Robinson, teaman, Fleet Street, 
(Billhead, c. 1760). 
Griprron. See Round GRIDIRON. 
GrizzLep PERIWIG. William Kemble, 
periwig maker, upper end of Grub Street, St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
(1724). 
Groom. See Runninc Horse & Groom. 
Growinc Trees. See Two GrowinG 
TREES. 
Hatr Moon & Crown. James Vere and 
James Carter, thread men, Bishopsgate 


Street. 
(1723). 
Hatr Moon & Lock or Harr. Richard 
Sanderson, cap maker, Middle Row, Holborn. 
(1723). 
8 Under the sign of THE PHoENix Larwood and 
Hotten refer to the famous firm of wholesale 
chemists, Godfrey & Cooke, which was originally 
founded in Southampton Street by a Pole named 
Hanckwitz in 1680. Ambrose Godfrey Hanckwitz 
was his immediate successor. 
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Harr Moon & FLower Lucr. Thomas 
Hux, pewterer, Newgate Street. 


(1724). 
Hanp & Comp. Martha Panell, comb 
maker, Cranbourn Alley. 


Hanp & Heap. Daniel Brogdon, barber 
surgeon, Puddle Dock Hill. 

(1724). 

Hann, Lock or Harr & Crown. James 
Edgar, hair merchant, Holborn Bridge. 

(1725). 

Hanp & Pen & Guope. John Mackey, 


teacher of mathematics, Shrigg (sic ? Shug) 
Lane, Westminster. 
723). 
Hanp & SHears & Star. John Cox, mer- 
chant tailor, Houndsditch. 
(1725). 
Hanp, Stan & Lock or Harr. Joseph 


Gale, joiner, and Daniel Hall, hair merchant, 
Holborn Bridge. 


(1725). 
Hanp & Stitt. James Lilliott, distiller, 
Tower Street, 
(1722). 
Hat & Crown. William Brooks, hatter, 
Minories. 
1723). 


Har & Seven Stars. Peter Snee and 
Clement Paillot, haberdashers and hatters, 
near Union Stairs, Wapping. 


1726). 

Har & Tuistie. Robert Oliphant, hat 
maker, Spring Gardens. 

(1723). 


Hatcu. See Harcu. 
Hauncn or VENISON & THREE TONGUES. 
William Haslam, pastry cook on London 


Bridge. 
(1722). 
Hearty & Canpiesticks. Sarah Bridge, 
founder, Houndsditch. 
(1724). 


Hen & Cutckens & Sun. Samuel Jack- 
man, haberdasher of small wares, Newgate 
Street. (1723). 

HermitaGe. Martin Newell, tallow chand- 
ler, St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. 


1723). 

Hoc & Porripce Por. Price & Marshall, 
tin plate workers, braziers and stove grate 
makers, No. 53 Holborn, opposite Hatton 


Street. 
(Billhead, 1777). 


Huntsman & Hounps. Lawrence Mark- 


ham, stable keeper, corner of James Street, 
Bunhill Fields., 


(1727). 


| QueeN & Waite Harr. John 
Moore, upholder, near the New Brew (?) 
house, Houndsditch, 


(1721). 

Iron. Alexander Phillips, tin plate 
worker, Whitechapel. 

(1726). 


Tron Crown. Edward Rollstone, piece 
broker, Holywell Street, St. Clement Danes. 
(1721). 
Iron Gates. Nicholas Courtney, black- 
smith, Oxon Road, near New Bond Street. 
(1723). 
Iron Por. Thomas Crawley, brazier, Little 
Eastcheap. 
(1722).. 


Jack or Civuss. Andrew Smith, linen 

draper, lower end of Fox Lane, Shadwell. 

(1726). 

Jorners’ Arms. Robert Kelly, joiner, 
against the Playhouse, Drury Lane. 

(1724). 

Joiners’ Arms & Corrin. James Hengest, 

coffin maker, Three Leg Court, Whitecross 


Street. 
(1724). 
Jonan & Wuate. John Weaver, slop 
seller, London Bridge. 
(1722). 


Krinc James’ Heap. Ive Harrison, mercer, 
Gracechurch Street. 


(1726). 
Kine James THe Seconn’s Heap. John 
Saxsbon, mercer, Gracechurch Street. 
(1722). 
Kino’s Arms & Batt. Patrick Strahan, 
cabinet maker, Fleet Ditch. 
(1722). 
Kine’s Arms & WueaTsHear. Joseph 
Gifford, baker, High Holborn. 
(1725). 


Krino’s Heap & Key. Griffiths, hosier, and 
Mrs. Paine, milliner, against Mercer’s 


Chapel, Cheapside. 
(1724). 


Lace Patterns. Bartholomew Course, lace- 
man, East Smithfield, Aldgate. 
(1721). 


Lams & Brste. (1) T. Thompson, book- 
seller, Without Temple Bar. 
(Imprint, 1751). 
(2) M. Tusz, furrier, near Temple Bar, 
two doors from Palgrave Court, Strand. 
(Advertisement, 25 July 1752). 


AmBROSE HEAt. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued.) 
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Readers’ Queries. 
HEREFORDSHIRE INVENTORY, 

XVII CENT.—I enclose a transcript of 
an inventory which has recently been given 
to this library, in the hope that someone may 
be able to explain three words—‘‘ pickets,” 
‘‘berie,”? and ‘‘breie.’”? I suggest that 
‘* pickets may possibly mean pickaxe and 
that ‘‘ berie’’ may be a forgotten word for 
‘“‘ flail,’”? as in the North of England I see 
that a ‘‘berrier’’ is a name given to a 
thrasher. 


A true and perfeckte inventorie of all the goods 
and Cattals of William Gibbon of Tiberton in the 
Countie of Heref deceased taken vewed and prised 
by Richarde ey -r and James Powell the xiijth 
daie of maie in the yeare of the raigne of our 
soveraigne Kinge Charles that nowe is of Englande 
Scotlande Fraunce & Ireland the Firste 


Imp(ri)mis x sheepe three lambes and one gote 
price _XXS 
It one halfe acre of Corne price iijs 
One acre of ote lande xviijd 
Two stales of bees ijs 
‘One bed steede and two paire of sheets iijs 
One pewter dyshe and two littell kettels xijd 
Two ould pickets and one paile price xijd 
It one bill one axe one hatchet foure naugers one 
addice one drawinge kniffe two chissels one 
framing sawe & one hande sawe price ijs 
It one berie one breie one ould harrow vijd 
It money due unto the said William Gibbon from 
Mr John Greene Vij viijs 
It debts which he did owe vi xxs ijd to Elizabeth 
Gibbon 
It to John harper esquier 


Pp vijs vjd 
some xiijs an 


vid besides the debtes 
F. C. Morgan, 


Hereford. Librarian. 


AUNTLETT PIPES.—In private 
account book of the Marquis of Hertford, 
1642, recently given to this Library there are 
many entries relating to smoking and the 
price of pipes, tobacco, tobacco boxes, etc. 
ee these is a record of the purchase of 
several gross of London pipes at 7s. 6d. per 
gross and of two gross P i Gauntlet pipes of 
a much greater value. What are Gauntlett 


pipes ? 
F. C. Morgan, 


Hereford. Librarian. 


BUTCHERS’ TRAYS.—Probably the above 
named have a trade name of which I am 
ignorant. Have they disappeared from use ? 
ey were of wood, and a familiar sight—till 
when? A London boy of twelve years of age 
seemed never to have seen one. 
P. D. M. 


ORACLES.—I should be very glad of in. 

formation concerning the history and uge 

of the small oval-shaped boats known as 

coracles. I understand that the only sur 

viving coracle-maker in England plies hig 

trade on the river Severn at Iron-Bridge, 
Shropshire. 

G. 8. Hewins. 


PENSER: TWO PORTRAITS.—Can any. 
one tell me the present location of two 
portraits that have been reproduced as like 
nesses of Edmund Spenser: the Fitzhardinge 
miniature (engraved by Grosart for his 
edition of Spenser, 1882) and the Dupplin 
Castle portrait, formerly in the possession of 
the fourteenth Earl of Kinnoull (first en- 
graved by Todd for his edition, 1805) ? 

The Fitzhardinge miniature was seen at 
Berkeley Castle by Mr. J. D. Milner about 
1922. but the Rev. P. Higham, who in May, 
1940, kindly examined Lord Berkeley’s cata- 
logue of paintings at the Castle for me, found 
no reference to it. 

There was a sale of Lord Kinnoull’s pic- 
tures in 1911. Perhaps the portrait in 
question passed to other hands then. 

A. C. Jupson. 

Union Building, Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


OSES IN SPRING.—We have no roses in 
spring. But to judge from Propertius, 
III., v., 22, 
et caput in verna semper habere rosa, 


they blossom earlier in Italy. What is the 
first month in which they appear there? In 
Domitian’s time the Romans had learnt to 
grow “roses in greenhouses and secure al 
earlier crop of flowers, but Virgil at least 
knows nothing of this, 

SENEX. 


UERIES FROM DONNE.—1. Who was 
the author who “‘ marked an hundred dif- 
ferences in men’s writings concerning an 
Ant?’’ Donne, ‘ Essays in Divinity ’ (1651), 
¥ 2. To what General does Donne refer in 
‘ Essays in Divinity ’ (1651), p. 86?:— 

I remember I have read of a General, who, 
having at last carryed a town, yet not meerly by 
force, but upon this article, That in sign of sub- 
jection they should admit him to take away one 
row of stones round about their wall, chose to 
take the undermost row, by which the whole wall 
ruined. 

3. Obscurum loquitur quisque suo periculo. 
Quoted by Donne in ‘ Essays in Divinity,’ p. 
59. What is the source of this quotation? 

Evetyn M. Simpson. 
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LALIA: A PUZZLE.—In chap. 

xiv. of ‘The Antiquary’ Scott presents 
Oldbuck talking of his small publications, in- 
duding ‘‘my paper in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, upon the inscription of Glia Lelia 
[sic], which I subscribed Udipus.”” Lang in 
the ‘ Border Edition’ of the Waverleys gives 
—carelessly enough under chap. iv.—the fol- 
lowing note :— 

As to the famous puzzle of 4lia Lelia, the main 

authority is C. C, Malvasia: Alia Lelia Crispis, 
non nata resurgens: 4to. Bononiz. 1683. 
This authority is not accessible to me, and I 
find nothing about the inscription in Sandys’s 
‘Latin Epigraphy.’ Will someone kindly tell 
me about it? The last words are certainly 
odd. 


T. c. C. 


LACE-NAMES : READY TOKEN, 
DROPSHORT. — What is meant by 
“Ready Token,’ a hamlet-name east of 
Cirencester ; and ‘‘ Dropshort,”’ often applied 
to small localities, as in Ellesborough parish, 


? 
QuERIsT. 


ARISTO OF CEOS.—What is known of 
this peripatetic philosopher mentioned at 
the beginning of Cicero’s ‘ De Senectute’? I 
find little about him in reference books. 
IGNORAMUS. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I should be glad if 
A anyone could tell me who wrote the following 
stanzas : : 

(i). It is better to live. 

I have sometimes felt that the burden 

Of life was too heavy to bear, ; 

And have longed to lie down at the noontide, 

And rest and forget all my care; 

But over my heart comes a message, 

Repeated again and again— 

“It is better to live and to suffer 

Than to die and be rid of the pain. 

Etc., etc., etc. 
(ii). Old Letters. 


I hold in my hand these letters, 
And the fire gleams up in the grate; 
Shall I throw them into the embers 
And leave them there to their fate? 
So long ago they were written— 
So long been hidden away, 
While the hands that penned them are folded 
Over silent hearts to-day. 
Etc., etc., etc. 
C.. 


2. I should be glad to know the author of 


“ Fallax saepe fides testataque verba peribunt: 
Constitues tumulum, si sapis, ipse tuum.” 


PSs. 


Relayed from American Notes & QuERIES. 


RARE BOOKS AND VALUABLE EDI- 

TIONS.—Several years ago, three or four 
perhaps, one of the English bishops was 
quoted on the subject of rare-book collecting 
and bibliomania. In substance, his opinion 
was that the only rare book is the one that 
tells you what you want to know, and that 
the most valuable edition is the latest one, 
particularly if revised by the author. I have 
no remembrance of the source, whether a 
magazine or a literary supplement of a news- 


paper. Harotp A. Martice. 


How WERE THE ROSES SO FRESH 
AND SO FAIR !—In ‘ Dream Tales and 
Prose Poems’ (London, 1916, 315) 
Turgenev says that somewhere, sometime, 
long, long ago he read a poem. The piece 
itself was soon forgotten, but the first line 
stuck fresh in his memory—‘‘ How fair, how 
fresh were the roses...’ Turgenev’s 
a after this lost mood is dated September, 

Quiller-Couch, in his essay on Swinburne 
(‘ Studies in Literature,’ Series 1, Cam- 
bridge, 1918, pp. 246 and 273), twice uses 
what is quite obviously the same line—with 
only the variation which translation might 
give it—‘* How were the roses so fresh and so 

air!” 

When can I find the original source of this 
line — the poem on which these two writers 
drew ? 

BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY. 


ORSES ON THE STAGE.—The use of 
horses on the stage goes far back in the 
history of the theatre. Pepys mentioned the 
practice in 1668. Not until the nineteenth 
century, however, did equestrian drama, quite 
gs from the circus, really come into its own. 
The climax was probably reached in the ’six- 
ties when Adah Isaacs Menken, who startled 
both England and America with the brevity 
of her costume, appeared in ‘ Mazeppa.’ 

The motion picture has, presumably, 
hastened the death of horse dramas. And the 
beasts are seldom seen now except in opera, 
where well-bred, docile, and often decrepit 
animals handle minor parts, breaking into 
the reviews only when ie tread on the feet 
of prima donnas. 

ut this phase of history has been unfairly 
ignored. What were the productions that 
called for ‘‘ real’ horses? And what out-of- 
script stage business has aroused special 
comment ? C. M. i. 
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Replies. 


THE ORDER OF LA MERCED. 
(clxxxii. 9.) 


E “‘ Ordo Caelestis, Regalis ac Militaris 

B. Mariae Virginis de Mercede Redemp- 
tionis Captivorum,’’ the Order of Merced- 
arian friars, was founded by St. Peter 
Nolasco, who was born about 1189 in the dis- 
trict of Carcassonne. In 1218 Peter was 
living at the court of King Jaime I of 
Arragon, and during the night of 1 Aug. of 
that year, whilst he was at prayer in the 
Cathedral of St. Eulalia, Barcelona, Our 
Lady appeared to him and bade him institute 
an Order the aim and object of which was to 
be the redemption of captives from their 
bondage amongst the Moors and the Saracens. 
It must be remembered that for centuries one 
of the greatest perils of Europe was the 
piracy of the Algerine corsairs who infested 
the Mediterranean and raided the sea-coasts 
carrying off men, women and children into 
slavery. 


Praebet illi se videndam, 
Et oranti audiendam 
Manifesto alloquio. 

Sibi dicit fore gratum, 
Filioque, si sacratum 
Sibi condat Ordinem: 

Cui captivos liberare, 
Patriaeque redonare 
Cura sit praecipua. 

There is a famous picture by Murillo of the 
Apparition of the Virgin to St. Peter 
Nolasco. In the same night Our Lady also 
appeared to St. Raymond of Pennafort, then 
a canon of the Cathedral but shortly to take 
the habit of St. Dominic, and to King Jaime, 
charging them both to do all in their power 
to assist in the foundation of the new Order. 
The rule and constitutions were formally 
approved by Pope Gregory IX in 1225. St. 
Peter Nolasco died in the Mercedarian monas- 
tery at Barcelona about midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1256, repeating with his last breath 
the words of the Psalm: “ He sent redemp- 
tion unto his people.”’ 

At the time of his death St. Peter left the 
Order in a most flourishing state, with a 
number of houses both in Spain and France. 
During his. own life no less than 2,718 cap- 
tives had been ransomed or set free, and of 
these 890 were liberated by his own personal 
efforts. He had made six perilous and toil- 
some expeditions to Morocco and Algiers for 
this purpose, 

The Mercedarian annals are ample and 


glorious. In the course of the centuries many 
thousands of captives were delivered by the 
efforts of St. Peter Nolasco’s sons, and 
hardly less difficult were their quests through- 
out Europe to collect alms to pay the exor- 
bitant ransoms demanded. The roll of friars 
who were tortured and cruelly killed in 
Algiers, Tunis, Morocco, Tripoli, and other 
countries is very long. The last great ‘‘ ran- 
som’’ undertaken in co-operation with the 
Trinitarians, was in 1779. 

Mercedarian friars accompanied Colombus 
on his voyage. A Mercedarian, Bartolomé 
d’Olmédo, was the director of Cortés, and 
often checked his impetuosity and violence in 
Mexico. Another Mercedarian, Sebastian de 
Trujillo, was the director of ‘‘ El Conquista- 
dor,”’ Pizarro. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there were eight thousand friars and more 
than a thousand nuns of the Order. The 
French Revolution swept away all the houses 
of the Order in France, whilst in Spain the 
Mercedarians were practically exterminated 
during the anarchy of 1834-5. It is true there 
were convents in South America, but it has 
been calculated that in 1880 there were left in 
Europe only forty-three Mercedarians, of 
whom eight occupied the convent and served 
the Church of St. Adriano in the Roman 
Forum, which had been presented to the Order 
by Sixtus V in 1589, and here was stationed 
the Master General. (Previously the Roman 
house of the Mercedarians was the little old 
church of Santa Rufina in Trastevere.) When 
the Church of St. Adriano was unfortunately 
demolished in 1933 on account of archaeo- 
logical excavations in the Forum, the Mer- 
cedarians moved to a new church, Ssma 
Addolorata, piazza Buenos Aires, which is 
their chief residence. In 1895 there was some 
slight modification of the constitutions. The 
Order has grown rapidly ; in 1920 there were 
fifty-eight houses of friars and fourteen con- 
vents of enclosed nuns, 

There are many great names in the Mer 
cedarian Martyrology, and their ‘‘ Proper” 
is very full. The principal feast of the Order 
is 24 Sept., the Solemnitas Descensionis 
B.M.V. de Mercede (Our Lady of Ransom), 
with a vigil, proper mass and office, and an 
octave. The sequence of the mass, ‘‘ Plaudat 
agmen captivorum,’’ is particularly beauti- 
ful. On this feast the Mercedarians enjoy 
the exceptional privilege of celebrating high 
mass at midnight in commemoration of the 
vision of St. Peter Nolasco at that hour. 
Other important feasts are: 24 Apr., Our 
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Lady of Bonaria (a Sardinian feast); 28 
Apr., Our Lady Liberatrix (Patroness of 
Ecuador); 3 Sept., Our Lady of the Angels 
(of Puig); 25 Sept., the Apparition in the 
choir of the church of the Order at Barcelona ; 
12 Oct., Our Lady ‘‘ de Columna.’’ The feast 
of the Founder, St. Peter Nolasco, is kept on 
31 Jan., with a proper office and mass as a 
double of the first class with octave. The mass 
has a proper preface, and a sequence from 
which nine lines are quoted above. St. Ray- 
mond of Pennafort is kept on 23 Jan., as 
having assisted in the foundiation of the 
Order; St. James, as patron of Spain, on 
5 July; St. Augustine, whose rule the friars 
follow, as legislator, on 28 Aug., with a 
proper mass having a preface and a sequence. 

On 19 or 20 Sept. is kept St. Maria Cervel- 
lon, known as ‘‘St. Mary of Help,” a 
Mercedarian tertiary nun; on 4 July St. 
Natalia of Toulouse, where the Order had an 
important house; on 17 Apr. the Blessed 
Maria Ana de Jesus of Madrid, a nun of the 
strictly enclosed and austere Second Order, 
who died in 1624, and whose biography was 
written in 1673 by Fray Juan de la Presen- 
tacion, official historiographer to Philip IV. 
There is one Englishman in the calendar, 14 
Nov., St. Serapion, the protomartyr of the 
Order, who by order of the Dey of Algiers was 
crucified and torn limb from limb in 1240. 
In the same year died from the effect of his 
sufferings in Algiers St. Raymund Nonnatus, 
so-called since he was brought into the world 
by the Caesarian operation; feast 31 Aug. 

The habit and scapular of the Order, both 
for men and women, are white. The 
Augustinian hanging cincture is worn. The 
badge of the Order is affixed on the scapular, 
on the breast. This badge is the coat armour 
of King Jaime I, four pallets, and in chief an 
argent cross pattee. There are both calced 
and discalced religious. 

In England the Order has no house and is 
little known. The nuns of the Order of 
Mercy must not be confused with the Mercy 
Nuns of Irish origin, the Order of Mercy, a 
sisterhood founded in 1825 by Katharine 
McAulay. 

There are to-day tertiaries of the Order in 
Spain, Italy, Sardinia and South America, 
but I believe that, living in England, there is 
only one English Mercedarian tertiary. 

The famous Spanish dramatist, Tirso de 
Molina, was a Mercedarian, his real name 
being Fray Gabriel Tellez. There are several 
older authorities upon the foundation and 
progress of the Order de la Merced, for 
example Historia General de la Orden de 


N.S. de la Merced, by Alonso Roman, 2 vols., 
folio, Madrid, 1618; Chronica sacri Ordinis 
B.M. de Mercede by Bernard de Vargas, 2 
vols., folio, Panormi, 1622; Histoire de 
VOrdre de N.D. de Mercy, folio, Amiens, 
1686. But these are seldom to be met with, 
and a very useful little study by l’abbé Michel 
Even, L’Ordre de la Merci, Rome, 1918, 
seems to have become rare, and is (I under- 
stand) now out of print. 


MontTaGue SUMMERS. 


PATRICK'S PURGATORY (clxxxii. 22). 

—Chapter xiii. of Edmund Campion’s 
‘Historie of Ireland’ (written ec. 1571, 
printed 1633, and now available in a fac- 
simile edition by R. B. Gottfried, 1940) is 
entitled ‘Of Saint Patrickes Purgatory.’ 
From it I extract the following passages 
which appear to answer your reader’s queries. 
The “ holy Abbot Patricius, secundus,”’ when 
the sceptical people of Ulster demanded evi- 
dence of the life to come, 


besought God, were it his good pleasure to give 
out some evident token of the maters they required : 
finally . . . he found in the north edge of Vister 
a desolate angle hemmed in round, & in the mids 
thereof a pit, where he reared a Church, closed 
the same with a wall, bestowed therein Canons 
regular, at the East end of this Church yarde, a 
doore leadeth into a closet of stone, which they 
call the Purgatory, because devout people have 
resorted thither for penance, and reported at their 
returne, strange visions of paine and blisse appear- 
ing to them... 


Any person who wishes to spend the regular 
twenty-four hours in this cell is subjected to 
ceremonial dissuasions and prepares himeelf 
by fasts; then 


the whole whole Convent accompanieth him with 
solemne procession and benediction to the mouth 
of the cave, where they let him in, & so barre up 
the doore till the. morrow, & then with like cere- 
monies they awaite his returne, & reduce him to 
the Church. If he be seene no more, they fast 
& pray 15. dayes after. 

Campion adds: 

Since writing hereof I met with a Priest, who told 
mee that he had gone the same pilgrimage . . . 
But that he for his owne part saw no sight in the 
world, save onely fearefull dreames when he 
chanced to nod, and these he saith were exceeding 
horrible: further he added . . . that the place seemed 
to him scarcely able to receive sixe persons. 


A. DavENporT. 
Wigan. 


The saint (373-463) once upon a time 
ascended Croagh Patrick in County Mayo, 
the scene of the legend of his banishing the 
reptiles related by Jocelyn (Vita Patricii). 
The latter names it “St. Patrick’s Purga- 
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tory ’’; because anyone who underwent the 
penance there was purged from all his sins, 
and would not enter hell. The name was at a 
later date given to a cave, on the island in 
Lough Derg, which was known throughout 
Europe and quite superseded the original 
place of penance. The practice of well- 
worship which he found prevalent he 
endeavoured to discourage, but failed to 


suppress. 
A. R. 


This fable is legendary, and there are 
several versions of it. It first appeared in the 
early Italian novel entitled ‘Guerino il 
Meschini’ of which popular story editions 
appeared in 1473, 1482, 1518, and 1560. In 
this supposed purgatory gourmands are tan- 
talised with delicious banquets, which always 
elude their grasp while, at the same time, the 
would-be diners are troubled with colic. 
Varying versions of the story will be found in 
Dr. Brewer’s ‘Phrase and Fable’ under 
‘ Tantalos.’ 

The reputed site of St. Patrick’s purgatory 
was at Lough Derg, Co. Galway, and it is 
stated to have been destroyed, by order of the 
Pope, on St. Patrick’s Day in 1497. 

the Spanish dramatist (1600-81), 
wrote a drama called ‘ The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick.’ 

Wo. Jaccarp. 


BABLAEUS: BECANUS (clxxxii. 34).— 

Caspar Barlaeus, Caspar van Baerlé. 
1584-1648. Born in Antwerp; his parents 
took refuge from religious persecution in 
Holland, and he studied theology in Leyden, 
becoming a ‘“‘Predikant’’ and then a vice- 
principal of a theological college, and at the 
end of 1617 a lecturer on logic in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. In 1619, in consequence of his 
Arminian views, he was dismissed from his 
post. He then went to France, studied medi- 
cine and graduated at Caen, but does not 
appear to have practised. For some years he 
was a private tutor at Leyden. On the founda- 
tion of the Athenaeum at Amsterdam he was 
appointed to a chair of Philosophy and His- 
tory. He remained in Amsterdam from 1621 
till his death. He is chiefly known as a 
voluminous writer of Latin verses. 


D. A. H. Moszs. 


“4 UCHINLECK ” (clxxxii. 22, 55).—When 

General Auchinleck first received his 
present appointment a discussion concerning 
the historically correct (Scottish) pronuncia- 
tion continued for some days in the ‘‘ Miscel- 
lany ’’ column of the Manchester Guardian. 


It was pointed out that the original pronu 
ciation was Affleck, though apparently no 
the present vogue in North Britain, which ig 
a modified English form. In the same colump 
on Jan. 10 last appeared the following : ‘‘ The 
news . . . that General Auchinleck has ap. 
parently accepted the English pronunciation 
of his name—‘ Aukinleck ’"—without a protest 
will not altogether please Scotsmen.” This 
was from a correspondent, to which the 
editor of the column made comment : 

... if they decline to say “ Affleck ” i 
forefathers did, they seem rd have 
ground for complaint if the gallant general remains 


rsonally satisfied with the still mo i 
nglished form Aukinleck.” 
h A. J. 

Wigan. 


THE REV. JAMES BOYER (BOW YER) 
(clxxxii. 34).—A. W. Lockhart in his 
Christ’s Hospital; List of University 
Exhibitioners,’ quoting the School Register, 
states that he was the “son of Abraham 
Boyer, Citizen and Cooper, deceased.’’ He 
was baptized 18 Aug. 1736; entered the School 
in 1744; died 28 July 1814. 
_ Other particulars of him are to be found 
in Blunden’s ‘Christ’s Hospital’; and 
Allan’s ‘Christ’s Hospital Exhibitioners, 


1924. 
F. Acar. 


((OLLECTIONS OF HOWLERS (clxxxii, 
34).—Several books of howlers are pub 
lished. The following may be recommended: 
‘Howlers’ by H. C. Hunt, 1s. 6d., Benn; 
‘Fresh Howlers,’ 1s. 6d., Benn; ‘ Further 
Howlers,’ 1s. 6d., Benn; ‘Later Howlers,’ 
1s. 6d., Harrapp; ‘ Howler Omnibus,’ 2s. 6d, 
Benn. 
*M. GILBert, 
Librarian and Curator. 
Chiswick and Brentford Public Libraries. 


ERLIN, HARP-MAKER (clxxxii. 34).— 
There is a reference in Grove’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians’ to Joseph 
Merlin who is described as “‘ an ingenious im 
strument maker in London in the latter part 
of the 18th century.’’ I don’t know whether 
this is the man about whom ‘nformation is 
required. He seems, however, to have been 4 
maker of harpsichords and pianofortes rather 
than of harps. 


OURCE WANTED: “THEY CLAIM NO 

THRONES ” (clixxxii. 22).—This couplet will 

be found in the justly-admired Newdigate priz 
poem for 1837, written by Dean Stanley. In 
second line, for “ beaefits ” read liberty. w.W 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles. Compiled under the 
editorship of Sir William Craigie and 
James R. Hulbert. Part XII, Land Plas- 
ter—Mingo. (Oxford University Press. 
17s. net.) 


As might be expected the word “ land”’ 
combines with other words in American 
English to make a large number of new ex- 
pressions, political and other. ‘‘ Land-poor ” 
means not having insufficient land, but 
“ possessed of ample land but lacking in cash 
because of large tax payments, interest, etc.’’ ; 
it would appear to have come into use first in 
1873. ‘‘Landscrip’’ is scrip (issued by the 
Federal Government, 1862) entitling states 

d of insufficient public land or none, 
to certain amounts of land in the public land 
states. ‘‘ Landslide’’ (1838) seems to have 
established itself as equivalent to, or substi- 
tute for, ‘‘landslip.’’ Public land again 
meets us in ‘‘land warrant’’ (1742), a 
negotiable warrant authorising a grant to the 
holder of unlocated public land. Under 
“lay several fairly early American phrases 
will be noted, ‘‘ to lay by”’ (1784) is ‘‘ to 
work (a crop) for the last time during the 
growing season’’; ‘‘to lay off ’’ (1748) is to 
plot out land in some particular way, or for 
some particular purpose; ‘‘to lay out”’ 
(1627) is to allot land as well as to survey it 
or plot it out. 

“Lean-to’’—from careless pronunciation— 
has produced the colloquial word “ linter.”’ 
The curious word linguister,’’ an inter- 
preter between white people and Indians 
(‘‘linkster’’ is a variant), is quoted first 
from 1670, and last, from Lowell’s ‘ My Study 
Windows’ as meaning one skilled in lan- 
guages. ‘‘Loaf’’ v., to saunter aimlessly or 
trifle away time, is marked as American in 
origin, but whence unknown; its first quota- 
tin is from 1837. From 1891 comes 
“loafer ’ as a name of the great grey wolf. 

“Lumber ’”’ and its derivatives or combina- 
tions takes up a good number of columns. Its 
American sense of things left lying about— 
especially sawn timber, staves, logs and the 
like blocking the streets of harbour towns— 
developed in the seventeenth century ; and its 
use in general for timber grew up about the 
same time. ‘‘ Mail” is yet another great 

rican word, which, as long ago as 1859, 
had in the United States virtually superseded 
“post.”’ Its first use seems to have been in 
the expression ‘‘ mail of letters ’’—sack of 


letters, quoted here from 1711 to 1792. The 
word had become a transitive verb by 1827 
(‘‘. . . paper mailed as a letter, and weigh- 
ing one ounce. ..”’). ‘‘ Mail day”’ here is 
not the day when the mail goes out but— 
chiefly in pioneer times—the day when the 
mail comes in. The ‘‘ mail-catcher’’ a device 
on a train for picking up bags of mail hung 
on posts at stations, is quoted first from 1879. 
The columns under “‘ mail ’’ make interesting 
reading. 

“Maine law ’’—enacted in 1851—forbade 
sale or manufacture of intoxicating liquor in 
Maine, and the phrase has been extended to 
signify any state or local law to the same 
effect. ‘‘ Main street ’’ answers to our ‘‘ High 
Street,’’ and came into use in the later seven- 
teenth century. Under ‘“‘ mammoth,’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ huge’’ is mentioned the suggestion 
of our old correspondent R. H. Thornton that: 
this adjectival use is of American origin. In 
1802 there was a ‘‘ mammoth cheese ”’ sent to 
Jefferson at Washington. 

Among words which denote theories, politi- 
cal or religious, we have ‘ Millerite,” for a 
believer in the prediction of one William 
Miller that the Second coming of Christ 
would occur in the year 1843; and ‘‘manifest 
destiny,’’ the ‘‘ doctrine of the inevitability 
of Anglo-Saxon supremacy,’’ which is not. 
quite so Hitlerite as it sounds, since it re- 
ferred only to the western hemisphere (1858). 

There are several seventeenth-century words 
of social interest: thus, ‘‘ Latin school ”’ 
(1651), a preparatory school where Latin 
was taught; ‘‘ Lecture day’’ (1637), ‘‘In 
colonial New England, the day, as a Sunday 
or market day, appointed for a discourse by 
a lecturer’’; ‘‘ Lyceum” as an institution 
for the organization of lectures and the like 
which seems to have been in use from 1820 or 
so; ‘‘log house,’’ to which is attached an 
interesting note pointing out that, as quota- 
tions attest, log houses were originally 
designed for prisons, and further that Sistine. 
tion came to be made between the superior 
‘* log house ’’ and the humbler “ log cabin.’” 
‘“Long house’’ (1643) is used for the exce 
tionally long wigwam which served the 
Indians as their council house ; ‘““Long Knife’” 
(1774) was an Indian name for a white fron- 
tiersman, especially a Virginian. ‘‘ Lynch 
law ’’ was once ‘‘ Lynch’s law,’’ an agreement 
by which William Lynch and his supporters 
bound themselves at first to act ‘‘on their 
own ”’ against horse-stealing and other vil- 
lainies. 

The word ‘‘legislature’’ early received a 
legal or technical development, first as the 
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body of constituted representatives of the 
colony ; later on, as denoting the federal Con- 
gress (1787). ‘‘ Liberty,’’ a watch-cry of the 
Revolutionary days is in frequent attributive 
use: but the sense of area of jurisdiction, as 
also that of suburb of a city is found in older 
writing. Then there are the Liberty Tree in 
Boston whereon persons disapproved of were 
hanged in effigy in the days of the Stamp Act 
(1766), and ie various memorial ‘‘ Liberty 
Trees ’’ on other sites in the United States. 
Lobby ’’ as a verb—‘‘ to solicit (a legisla- 
tive body) in the lobby or elsewhere,’’ 1849— 
and as a substantive in the sense of a body 
of — so frequenting a lobby (1808)—are 
both claimed as American. 

American also are ‘‘ locate,’’ and the chief 
uses of ‘‘location,’’ and ‘“‘ locator,’’ which 
start in the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century with a few usages going 
back earlier; thus we have ‘“ Divers Indians 
from the Town of Oanancocke . . . [have] 
suffered us to locate upon their land ”’ from 
1652. ‘‘ Law and Order’’ came into use as 
the name of a political party—the pro-slav- 
ery party in Kansas—in the years imme- 
diately preceding the Civil War. In the older 
days of ‘‘ Door’s Rebellion,’’ and of the vigil- 
ance committees it had likewise had a party 
significance. To Kansas\also belongs the 
**Lecompton Constitution’? drawn up at 
Lecompton by the pro-slavery leaders in 1857 
—the name was in use frequent enough to 
make ‘‘ Lecomptonist,’’ ‘‘ Lecomptonite.”’ 

‘“ Lawyer,’’ which most readers of Ameri- 
can books have met with as a courtesy title, 
is also used as the name for two birds: the 
American avocet (‘‘ from its perpetual cla- 
mour and flippancy of tongue”) and the 
black-necked stilt; and for three fish, A 
“lay? being a lease granted by a claim- 
owner to a party who engage to work the 
claim in return for a share in the outcome, 
‘‘layman’’ (1899) is used for a member of 
such a party. 

Among commercial words we noted 
‘leader,’ either an article of major import- 
ance in trade (1851: ‘‘ these articles are the 
leaders, as they are called, in commercial 
transactions, with the West”’) or an article 
especially displayed and usually lowered in 
price to attract trade (1888). ‘‘ Lengthy ’’ is 
an old Americanism. Our correspondent, Mr. 
Albert Matthews in 1895, in an article in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, assigned its 
introduction to 1759; but later saw reason to 


put this back to 1689—then used for a ‘ wash 
ing Indian war.” ‘Levee,’ which the 
Mississipi floods some years ago made 
familiar to English ears, has for its §m 
quotation a French sentence of 1719; the neg 
is of 1766 are obliged to have Levégs 
of earth to keep oft the Floods.”” “* Level” 
seems a favourite American word ; apparem 
the popularity of one’s ‘‘ level best,” 
known among ourselves, is owing to Mam 
Twain. ‘‘ Lieutenant-commander,” ag 
naval rank, is marked as to start with @ 
American word dating apparently from i 
eighteen-seventies. ‘‘ Lone Star’ denotes 
single star in the flag and the seal of 
Texas Republic, the ‘‘ Lone Star State.” 

An obsolete use of ‘‘ maid” in academp 
degrees (‘‘ Maid of philosophy,’ ‘‘ maid @ 
arts’’), had but a short career, having 
appeared first in the eighteen-eighties. 

Among words from the Spanish 8 we 
note “‘ lariat’? (la reata), the rawhide 
for lassoing (1835); ‘‘llano,’’ dating from 
1846, an extensive treeless plain or prairig} 
and ‘‘loco weed,” the name of 
weed which, when eaten by cattle, drives them 
mad: ‘‘ madrojio,’’ an arbutus found on 
west coat; ‘‘ maize,’’ which is, as we know 
mostly called ‘‘corn’’ in America, but f@ 
which, in various uses, a good number @ 

uotations have been dinok beginning with 

akluyt (1609) and—attrib.—ending wilh 
1909; ‘‘ mesa,’’ a flat-toppedi hill or platem 
—table-land (1844). 

The word ‘‘line’’ is among the richest im 
variety of development. In the seventeenth 
century it meant the boundary of a colony; 
in the early nineteenth ‘‘ the Line” wag 
boundary between the United States amd 
Canada, or between the United States ant 
Spanish Mexico; later, it signified the lim 
between the northern and the southern states, 
or thereby, — by a proper name, ti 
boundary of a state—while ‘“‘the lines” 
meant the frontier. ‘‘Line-riding’’ is to Hi 
along the boundary of an area to look® 
fences or recover straying cattle. In 
eighteenth century the word was already tit 
for a system of transport along a parti 
route, and for the public conveyances oper 
ting on this. The commercial use for a 6t0ek 
or class of goods would seem to be Americal 
of the ‘seventies of last century. As a 
‘line ’? was brought into use in several spore 
or games, and “‘ to-line ’’ wild bees (1827) wal 
to trace them to their hive. 
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